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lighted up with torches and cressets (vol. ii. " Madrid Gallery," 
pi. 86). 

An 'Epiphany,' by Albert Durer, in the "Florence Gallery" 
(engraved by Ranalli), has much originality in the treatment of the 
traditional elements of the subject. The background is formed 
by the dilapidated walls and arches of an extensive building ; a 
shed of planks is reared against one of these walls ; on the left of 
the picture is the stable of the inn, the ox and ass are in it. 
The Virgin sits in front of it, holding the Child in her lap. One 
king kneels, holding a casket ; the Child is grasping the lid of 
it with a gesture childlike, but wanting in the dignity of the 
earlier tradition; the king, too, is rather looking with interest 
at the Child than adoring. The Virgin's matronly figure and 
face are pleasing, but lack dignity and religious feeling. The 
second king, with the long hair and beard characteristic of 
Melchior, holds a large, handsome vase ; he looks at the 
third king, a negro who stands a little on the right. The 
attendants are indicated in the background, at the gate, and 
in the street of the city. The picture is dated 1504. 

Poussin has a picture (engraved in the " Illustrations of the 
Bible," 4to, London, 1840). In the background is a ruined 
building, which has been temporarily fitted with planked roof 
and door for a stable. On the left sits the Virgin, with Joseph 
standing behind her chair with his staff; she holds the naked 
Infant on her lap. The kings, with attendants, form a kneel- 
ing group, one a young negro, not distinguished by costume ; 



another group of attendants on horseback is represented in the 
background. 

Thus we have pursued our subject over a very wide range — 
from the second century to the sixteenth — from Persia to Spain, 
and from Nubia to Northumbria, and yet we have by no means 
exhausted it ; we have been obliged to compress much in the 
space we have travelled over, and we have left whole regions yet 
untrodden. We have abstained from touching upon the popular 
superstitions connected with the Magi, or upon the social customs 
connected with the Feast of the Epiphany, each of which would 
open up another wide field of research. If the reader desires to 
pursue the subject further, we commend him to a work entitled 
" Primitiae Gentium, sive Historia et Encomium SS. Trium Regum 
Majorum Evangelicorum," by R. P. Herman Crombach, Cologne, 
1654, in three volumes folio, in which the reverend father begins 
the subject before the creation of the world, when the Divine 
predestination first elected these three Magi to be the first fruits 
of the Gentiles, and carries on the subject down to his own day. 
And when the reader has digested Crombach, he may accom- 
pany the Magi on their supposed travels far and wide with 
Schulting in his " Bibliotheca Ecclesiast." (ii., 181); and may 
specially consult Tablouski (Opp. ii., 265) as to their doings in 
the Moluccas. And, finally, he may search the European 
libraries, and galleries, and Art museums, and Continental 
churches, and add indefinitely to the illustrations of the subject, 
which we have been able within our brief limits to adduce. 
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WO of the colossal statues designed for the Qua- 
drifiorticus of the cemetery of Campo Verano 
are still in the studio of the sculptor, Prof. Fabi- 
Altini, who has nearly completed them. They 
are 'Meditation' and 'Prayer,' and fill, with 
their lofty height and size, the high-walled atelier 
formerly occupied by St. Gaudeus, and where, 
when I had last entered it, stood his vivid representation of 
' Hiawatha.' The ideal Indian was a fitting subject for an Ame- 
rican sculptor, and suggested a range of ideas widely differing from 
those inspired by the allegorical figures that have taken its place. 

' Meditation ' is grand in her embodiment of intense, solemn 
thoughtfulness ; while 'Prayer,' with her supplicating but restful 
attitude, and eyes turned in search of God, symbolises the disposi- 
tion of mind that alone can give a reasonableness and suggestion 
of comfort to the despairing mourner. 

In the adjoining studio of Prof. Fabi-Altini, the marble-cutters 
are at work upon a figure lovely enough to be the representative 
water-nymph of the famous Sorrento shore. It is Galatea, and 
she is resting upon a rock, in a graceful, sitting attitude, holding in 
one hand above her head the drapery which falls thence in widen- 
ing folds over her back and the rock, leaving the rest of the figure 
almost entirely revealed. Sea-emblems adorn her head and the 
base of the rock. A certain aristocracy of expression, blended 
with grace of figure, shows her deity origin and Venus-like attri- 
butes. It is not only thus a beautifully-proportioned female figure, 
but it is a Galatea, and in contemplating it we cannot but reflect 
upon the lasting hold obtained over all succeeding ages by the 
poetical fables of antiquity. 

A permanent Art-exhibition, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Art Association, has been established. In its first phase, 
before the changing of the works exhibited, which will occur in 
proportion to their purchase and removal, while there are no very 
large and striking paintings, there are some of a high order. The 
first room is devoted to water-colours, the next two to oil-paint- 
ings, and the last two to sculpture, majolica, and other objects of 
Art-industry. 

Most prominent among the water-colours is, perhaps, ' A Scene 
on the Grand Canal of Venice,' by Cipriani, where a lady in a rich 
though closed gondola is extending her hand from the window to 
bestow alms upon a poor man in an adjoining gondola. The 



water, distant edifices, sky, and bright light, of this finished paint- 
ing, make it a very pleasing one. ' A Street in Rocca di Papa,' by 
Franz Roesler, is admirably rendered, as well as a similar subject 
by Simone, where a daring sunbeam penetrates and crosses a nar- 
row, obscure via in the village of Ferentino. Another representa- 
tion of Italian architecture is by Carlandi. In his usual style a 
simple ruin is given, sombre and impressive with feeling. 

An oil-painting, by Tusquets, of a ' Village Kitchen,' with the mo- 
ther, little daughter, baby, utensils, and accessories, is characteristi- 
cally represented ; the tone of the room, an appropriate, rich brown, 
is marred by the inaccuracy of the floor-lines, giving, by its exces- 
sive slope to the foreground, a falling effect to the central object, 
the baby in its cradle. The same depth of colouring, with more 
correct perspective, is seen in another work by this artist, entitled 
the ' Street-Sweepings of the Via Toledo ' (Naples). A motley 
pile, indeed, of thrown-away objects have these poor, Neapolitan 
rag-collectors obtained and brought together in the squalid room 
of their obscure dwelling ! 

Quite in contrast is Scifoni's 'Vestal,' a radiant beauty in bril- 
liant, Roman folds of drapery, seated, meditating, doubtless, since 
the Latin words are cut below,* that it is sweet to die unless one is 
wed in happy nuptials. In this painting all is fresh and bright, as 
if the marble, pillared temple, the vestal herself, and her garments, 
were all quite new. Scifoni, although this painting will doubtless 
please many and readily find a purchaser, has made a greater suc- 
cess in another work in the exhibition, an imitation of a Roman 
mosaic-painting. It is simply the full face and bust of a sweet 
young girl, but, in, endeavouring to repeat exactly the old-time tints 
of an ancient mosaic, he has obtained soft, true colours. 

Vannutelli has sent a few of his smaller works ; as usual, the 
objects and figures stand out from the canvas with the force of 
reality. 

Sciuti is represented by his ' Preparations for a Festival,' in an 
ancient temple, effective with colour and the costumes of that 
epoch, as also with the grand, columnar architecture of the inte- 
rior of such an edifice. Sciuti has closely studied Roman and 
Greek customs, and has received many prizes for his paintings, 
usually of similar subjects. 

Another representation of antiquity gives us a street in Pompeii, 

* u Felices nupta moriar nisi nubere dulce est." 
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with appropriate dwellings and shops, upon which the signs and 
inscriptions are written in red, as modern excavations have shown 
them to have been ; but, instead of the dead stillness of the un- 
earthed city in its present state, the painting shows it to us full of 
life. A gymnast, with his family, daughters, boys, trained donkey 
and monkey, is entertaining the residents and passers-by with feats 
of skill, music upon quaint instruments, and dancing. The artist 
is Signor Faustini, and he certainly understands the management 
of light, judging from this work. 

Two small, neighbouring paintings by Cavaliere Mariani are, in 
some respects, as perfect as any in the exhibition. They are rep- 
resentations — one, of several courtiers of the sixteenth century, be- 
fore a royal family in a palace hall ; while the other is of the same 
period, and is entitled the ' Heir of Glory.' A mother is showing 
her little son the arms and relics of his father's heroism and ho- 
nours. 

A recent Art-visitor to Rome has received the honorary mem- 
bership of the International Art Association. It was Commenda- 
tore Morelli, of Naples, who came on behalf of the committee in 
charge of the Naples Art-Exhibition of 1877, which, as he ex- 
plained to the International Association, he hoped would not con- 
sist alone of objects of the arte mobile, accessible only to the rich, 
but also of the Art of the people, for the people ! 

At the. same time with the exhibition of modern Art in Naples, 
it has been decided to exhibit also objects of ancient Art, with 
especial reference to the illustration of the monumental history in 
Southern Italy. The Mediaeval and Renaissance Museum of Rome 
will send an interesting and appropriate collection. 

In this extensive museum daily instruction is given in the appli- 
cation of design to the industrial Arts — in wax-modelling and in 
enamelling metals. The course has recently been connected with 
the evening schools for artisans, the graduates of which can at- 
tend also the course at the museum, which demands thorough pre- 
vious instruction. 

These artisan schools are among the most useful institutions of 
the city ; they were commenced very modestly a few years ago, 
and are now assiduously attended by more than two hundred per- 
sons. The locale is in Piazza Trinila dei Pellegrini. During 
the first and second years the chief study is geometry, as deve- 
loped in ornamental work. In the third year there are special 
branches, according to the profession chosen by the pupils. Some 
model forms in plaster, or wax-models for the chisel, while others 
sculpture capitals in marble. 

Italy does much for the incitement, especially of young artists, 
to work, by the frequent offering of prizes of more or less value. 
Several Art-patrons have left considerable sums of money to be 
applied in this way to the encouragement of Art in its different 
branches. Thus, the Royal Institute of Fine Arts in Rome now 
invites Italian artists to compete for the prize instituted by the 
late academic counsellor, Luigi Canonica, and gives the subjects 
for 1877. In architecture, the plan of an extensive villa, with de- 
pendencies and grounds, supposed to be situated on the shore of a 
lake, is demanded for the prize of 1,100 lire ($220). In painting, 
the subject must be drawn from Italian history, with not fewer than 
three figures, for the prize of 2,400 lire ($480), since the Academy 
adds 1,300 to the 1,100 lire assigned by Canonica. Accurate di- 
mensions and descriptions are adjoined to these invitations. 

The prizes instituted by Cavaliere Enrico Milvius, and to be 



given in 1877, are for fresco-paintings and genre works in oil. 
The frescoes are to be painted upon an elliptical form of ce- 
ment, with iron framework, which the Institute will supply to the 
candidates. The subject for 1876 was the portrait of Titian, 
half figure ; and for 1877 is given that of Leonardo da Vinci. 
The intention is to insert the successful works in the upper por- 
ticoes of the Brera Gallery in Milan. 

The programme for the genre paintings, in which all artists, 
foreign as well as Italian, are invited to compete, is very well 
arranged. Each candidate-work - must be accompanied by a 
motto, a sealed letter (the same motto written upon its out- 
side, and within the name, country, and residence, of the artist), 
and an open description of the subject and intention of the work, 
that the judges may be able to compare this with the execution. 
Only the letters bearing the same mottoes with works which obtain 
the prize will be opened. The successful paintings become the 
property of the Academy, and are distinguished in the subsequent 
exhibition of the works by a crown and the name of the artist. 
The subjects are left to the choice of the artists, except that they 
must contain at least three figures, and be liable to no objection 
morally. 

The sculptor W. W. Story has left his former studio, and esta- 
blished himself in one of the spacious new villas in the modern 
quarter. The ground-floor is filled, through a series of rooms, 
with the artist's works, while the upper stories form his residence. 

In the principal exhibition-room of this extensive atelier we 
behold again the illustrious semicircle of Eastern beauties, so 
often described by Art-correspondents, the latest addition to which 
is the spirit-form of Alcestis, as she was brought back from the 
other world by Hercules. The sculptor has well rendered the 
lineaments of one noble enough to die for her husband, and re- 
visiting the sphere of her mortal existence after immortal expe- 
riences. The solid marble still conveys the impression of lightness, 
as if she might vanish if touched. 

Monteverde, one of the most prominent living Italian sculptors, 
has also established himself in the same new piazza (Indipendenza). 
His works show a remarkable combination, in some examples, of 
the realistic and ideal methods. One, the 'Genius of Franklin,' 
created a profound impression through Italy, at its exhibition, a 
few years since. A spirited angel is absorbed in his task of draw- 
ing the lightning from the sky, by means of a rod attached to the 
representation of a roof. The limbs of the winged genius are 
entwined around the iron, with an expression of mastery over the 
subtile fluid passing through it. This work received the prize of 
4,000 lire at the National Exhibition of Fine Arts in Milan, and 
was purchased by the Khedive of Egypt for 20,000 lire, the sculp- 
tor receiving also from him the diploma and insignia of Commen- 
datore of Medjie. 

Another group, that of Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, in- 
oculating his little daughter, who struggles, with apprehension, in 
his arms, gained at the Vienna Exhibition, although only in plaster, 
the gold medal, and for its author the title, from the Emperor, of 
Commendatore of the Order of Francis Joseph. 

The most recent works of Monteverde are— an Italian workman, 
undecided whether to betake himself to his occupation, or to meet 
his festive companions at the osteria ; and a colossal monumental 
group, in honour of the late engineer Riva, of Turin. 

Clara L. Wells. 
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JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER. 
(Frontispiece.) 

A MONG subjects of sacred history the story of ' Jephthah's 
**• Daughter ' has been one of the most attractive from the 
Bible. It has been painted a great many times, but that does 
not lessen the interest in the theme, or the charm which belongs 
to the poetical interpretation of the subject by Professor Julius 
Schrader, of Berlin, after whose picture our engraving was taken. 
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The daughter of Jephthah, surrounded by her companions, is 
seated upon the mountain-side, on the morning of the day when 
she is to return to her father, to be dealt with according to his 
vow. The Jewish maiden is calm but sad, and she heeds not the 
tears of her fellows. As the poet said : 



1 And she who was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood up alone, 
And waited for the sun to set." 



At the moment, the music of the harp is stilled and the timbrel 



